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HAMPSTEAD HEATH. 


By H. H. 


Bashford. 





Beyond the serried streets and mean, 
Beyond the houses gray, 

I spread, beneath a sky grown clean, 
My apron to the day, 


Where men may rest and men may 
jest, 
Where men may dream or play. 


Far out, far out, with fingers grim, 
I watch the dark walls spread, 

I see the fields I loved grow dim, 
Grow gashed with black and red, 

I see the lanes like ghosts flit by, 
Like ghosts among their dead. 


Till I alone, with bosom torn, 
Yet ah, what tender hands! 
Am left upon a throne forlorn 
Above the stricken lands, 
One last poor hold of green and gold 
Above the falling sands. 
Ah, poet clerks, ah, toilers pale, 
Ah, lovers poor and fond, 

Still, still for you I guard the vale, 
The fir tree and the frond; 

The little paths that bend and dip, 
The great white roads beyond; 


The crescent moon, the summer dusk, 
The deep enchanted trees, 
The little hills that hide the town, 
And slumber on my knees, 
The magic mirrors, bright 
With stars and mysteries. 
—The Spectator. 


and dark 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


A noteworthy recruit to the army of 


equal rights is M. Grier Kidder, whose 
first article in favor of woman suf- 


frage appears in the Overland Month- 
San Vrancisco for January. Mr. 
Kidder is a member of one of the 
most influential families in North 
Carolina, and is a brilliant epigram- 
inatic satirist. He has been strongly 
opposed to woman suffrage, and has 
hurled his keenest shafts against it. 
Mrs. Josephine Kk. Henry of Kentucky 
has been laboring for his conversion, 
and has plied him diligently with sut- 
frage literature. Ile has now written 
to her that he is “soundly converted, ° 
and henceforth wiil work for the suc- 


ly of 


cess of the cause. Ilis article in the 
January’ Overland is said to have 
caused a sensation amcGng the wo- 
men’s clubs of California. Mr. Widder 
is a brother of Mrs. Paul Leicester 
Ford. 


The January “Remonstrance” is out. 
It will be reviewed next week. Its 
editors doubtless meamr well, but the 
little sheet is singularly like a parrot 
Every issue repeats almost exactly the 





same things. It grows really monoton- 
ous to review them. 





Notice in another column the list of 
suffrage literature that can be had 
from National Suffrage Headquarters 
The demand for literature has never 
been so great. It would be still great- 
er if people knew the large variety of 
sood material that we can offer them. 
This list is only a partial one. Send 
to National Headquarters for a_ slip 
with the names of other documents. 

In the list of literature for sale at 
the Massachusetts Headquarters will 
be found some publications of historic 
interest, which have now become very 
rare. A few copies cof these have 
lately been unearthed, and our read- 
ers may be glad of a chance to secure 
them. The minority report made in 
Congress by U. S. Senator George F. 
Hoar and others, in favor of the Six- 
teenth Amendment, is an argument as 
good today as when it was written, 
thirty years ago. 


WANTED, AN EXPERT. 


Education 
suggestive editorial: 


The Journal of 
following 

United States Commissioner Klmer 
Elisworth Brown asked Congress for 
an appropriation of $3,000 for the em- 
ployment of an expert in the welfare 
of children. Secretary of the Interior 
Garfield endorsed this application, 
and emphasized the request as neces- 
sary to increase the efficiency of the 
bureau in dealing with a wide range 
of questions affecting school children. 

At the Congressional hearing, Secre- 
tary Garfield was asked if this does 
not “approach dangerously near the 
line of encroachment upon the rights 
of the States and municipalities?” 

Absurd! It was absurd to ask for so 
little as $3,000 when Congress is ap- 
propriating millions for experts in the 
welfare of plants and animals! 1 have 
heard Secretary Wilson of the depart- 
ment of agriculture boast that he had 
at his command three thousand of the 
best experts in the world always ready 
for any duty that they may be called 
upon to do. Three thousand of the 
world’s best experts on the welfare of 
hogs, bugs, ete., and one little $5,000 
expert on the welfare of 20,000,000 
children! 

A Nebraska woman 
husband is raising hogs 
trying to raise a boy. If 
husband’s hogs gives him trouble all 
he has to do is to write to the govern- 
ment, and it will send him many pub- 
lications on the welfare of hogs. The 
government will write him personal 
letters about his hog, and if the trou- 
ble with the porker is persistent the 
government will send a high-priced ex- 
pert there to study the hog’s welfare. 
This comes perilously near encroaching 
upon the State’s right to look after 
the welfare of that hog, but the dan- 
ger of encroachment on State rights 
does not interfere with an appropria- 
tion of $13.000,000 for the welfare of 
weevils, weeds, ete. This Nebraska 
woman says that when her boy causes 
her trouble, as he often does, and she 
does not know what to do with him 
any more than her husband knew what 
to do with his hog, and his welfare 
needs attention, the government has 
not. a single book or pamphlet to send 
her, has no specialist to write her 
about her boy's needs, no expert to 
send out there to study his welfare. 
She says it may be as serious a matter 
for her boy to become a bad man as 
for her husband to lose his hog. 

The tragedy! In spite of the absurd- 
ity Congress refused even one little 
$3,000 expert on the welfare of chil- 
dren! 

Is this the United States? Limitless 
millions for the army and navy in 
times of peace, and too poor to appro- 
priate $3,000 to study children’s wel- 
fare! 

Is it likely that there would be this 
disproportion in the appropriations if 
half the United States 
were mothers’ A. 8. B. 





says that her 
and she is 
one of her 


voters of the 


WOMEN AND DIVORCE. 


laws 
had 


Suppese for centuries all the 


relating to marriage and divorce 


been made by wives and_ spinsters, 
husbands being allowed no voice in 
the matter. Suppose, under legislas 


tion framed by women alone, the 
divorce rate had risen to its present 
height. Suppose no husband could get 
a divorce unless, in the opinion of a 
court consisting wholly of women, his 
wife’s behavior had been such as to 
entitle him to one. Suppose, notwith- 
standing this, two-thirds of the 
divorces were granted for the miscon- 





has the} 





duct of wives. And then suppose that 
a group of women at a public meeting 
should lay the growth of divorce to 
men’s failure to appreciate the sacred- 
ness of the home, and should solemnly 
urge it as an argument for continuing 
to exclude all husbands from the right 
to vote upon divorce laws or any 
other laws. Suppose, in short, they 
should use the arguments that Dr. 
Lyman Abbott and Richard Watson 
Gilder did at the recent anti-suffrage 


meeting. Would it not be enough to 
make a cat laugh? A. S. B. 


A MESSAGE FROM MARS. 


“Tl fear | did not understand 
correctly,” said the Man from Mars. 
“Did you say that women have no 
voice in the affairs of the nation?’ 

“Exactly,” replied the politician. 

“That would be a cause for revolu- 


you 


tion where | come from,” observed 
the Martian. “Ilow do the women 
like to be in that servile position?” 

“They like it, all right.” answered 
the politician. “Just a few suffragettes 
object, and they are easily jailed; 
while, so far as a revolution is con- 


cerned, even the Daughters of the 
American Revolution refuse to support 
the suffragettes.” 

“Of course, the 
that the women sare of 


this is 
mental 


reason for 


inferior 


and moral calibre to the men.” 

“Oh, no,” explained the politician. 
“It is because they are so much 
superior.” 

“That seems rather illogical. It is 
hard to believe the superior beings 
should submit to being ruled by in- 
ferior beings.” 


“Yes, but don't objected 
the politician, “if 
polities, they would become inferior?" 
“Would they?’ said the Man from 
Mars. “Then, by the sign, if 
the men go out of politics they would 
become superior, I were 
a man I wouldn’t object to that.” 
“Yes, but we 
“T don’t follow your logic at all,” 
said the Man from Mars. 
“What's logic?’ asked the politician, 
with awakening interest. “Is there 
any money in it?’—Success. 


you see,” 


women got into 


Sime 


I suppose, If 


love our women.” 


NEW COLLEGE PAMFHLET. 


The Collegiate ‘Menal Suffrage 
League of New York has got out a 
new pamphlet, handsomely printed, 
with a yellow cover. It explains the 
purpose of the League, and prints 
opinions on woman suffrage, obtained 
from a number of eminent men and 


women. 


W. D. Howells. 

William Dean Howells writes 

“Everything in the movement to 
give women the suffrage appeals to 
my reverence and sense of justice. 
There is no other hope for men but 
in their civie help.” 

Simon Flexner. 

Simon Flexner writes: “I do not 
believe that the present artificial and 
arbitrary relative position of menand 
women is based on physiologic law, 
or on anything but the power of might 
and prejudice. I believe that this 
inequality is for the detriment and 
not for the benefit of the whole.” 

Clarence D. Ashley. 

Clarence D. Ashley says: “It seems 
to me that justice’ demands the ex- 
tension of the franchise to women.” 

Clarence Lexow. 

Clarence Lexow writes: “By taxing 
women without giving them repre- 
sentation, we perpetuate against them 


that unjust discrimination which our 
forefathers resented by force’ of 
arms.” 


Prof. Abby Leach. 

Prof. Abby Leach of Vassar writes: 
“Suffrage for women must come speed- 
ily, for it is but the logical sequence 
of the privileges already theirs.” 

Robert Erskine Ely. 

Robert Erskine Ely says: “For 
many years I have believed that wo- 
men should have the suffrage on equal 
terms with men.” 

Percy S. Grant. 

Percy S. Grant writes: “Women, I 
believe, will ultimately share the 
franchise with men. <A democratic 
State is best governed only when it 
gets the benefit of all the political in- 
sight that its citizens can contribute. 
Women have a contribution different 
from men, by reason of their sex in- 
tuitions, their special industrial needs, 
and their potential maternity.” 

Henry Galbraith Ward. 

Henry Galbraith Ward says: “I 

have always heartily approved the 


opening of every honorable franchise 
and my im- 


and ealling to women, 





pressions are in favor of their admis- 
sion to suffrage.” 

Mrs. Florence Kelley adds a telling 
practical argument drawn from the 
laws relating to working women, and 
Richard Hovey contributes a lively 
poem. But perhaps the most inter- 
esting contribution is from Prof. Ed- 
win I. Slosson of the N, Y. Indepen- 
dent. He says 

Edwin |. Slosson. 

“I don't like all this woman suffrage 
agitation. It shocks me, because I 
have always lived hitherto in woman 
suffrage States, where they have peace 
in the family. The women there do 
not talk about voting. They just 
vote.” . 

The 
copies can be 





where 
price, 


pamphlet does not tell 
had, or at 
but doubtless anyone can learn by ad- | 
dressing the secretary, Mrs. James L 
Laidlaw, 312 W. 90th Street, New | 
York City. 


what 





| 
CONSOLATION FOR YALE 
STUDENTS. | 


Yale were not al-! 
New 


A number of them were very 


The 
lowed to vote by the 


students of 
Haven se- 
lectmen. 
and a good deal was said | 
This led 


much upset, 
New 
an ardent 


in the Haven papers. 


suffragist to write the fol- 


lowing lines of sympathy: 


Gentlemen:—Since, for the moment, 


your temporary condition is somewhat 
like my chronic condition,—sinee you | 
cannot vote because the selecetmen | 
wouldn't let vou, and I cannot vote 
because the men of Connecticut won't | 
let me,—our cases are remotely paral- | 
lel, and IT venture, as a sincere sympa- 


thizer in your undeserved affliction, | 
to submit a few of the consolations for | 
not having the ballot that have been | 
offered me. 

In the first place, vou probably think | 
you have 2 right to vote. This is aj 
mistake. Voting is a privilege, not a| 
right—a privilege at the disposal of 
the State. If this privilege is con- 
ferred upon you by the selectmen rep- 


resenting the State at this moment, 
with that impartial and unemotional 
justice found only in the bosom of 
men, well and good; if not, then you 


back and sit down in quiet 
with minors, criminals, 
women—disenfranchised. 
extremely bad form to 
make.a disturbance. You may ocea- 
sionally murmur to each other under 
your breath that you would like to 
vote, but any outspoken protestation 
would be very ungentlemanly and con- 
spicuous. Think how it would sound 
to say, “I want to vote!” in a loud, 
unmanly voice! Who would get up to 
give you a seat in the car under the 
circumstances? 

Secondly, if you should be allowed 
to vote, think of all the ignorant men | 
that would vote, too! You may not 
immediately see the consolation in 
this fact. Many do not. That is a 
proof that you are emotional and easily 
influenced by your feelings, that you 
are lacking in the calm, dispassionate, 
even-handed justice naturally inherent 
in man, of which we have such notable 
examples in the board of selectmen, 
and, therefore, you are unqualified to 
vote. 

Thirdly, you have the great consola- 
tion of knowing that you possess on 
election day, if not the ballot, some- 
thing far higher and greater—so im- 
measurably better that the unselfish 
founders of our government gave it 
to those whom they disenfranchised, 
and kept the inadequate ballot for 
themselves. I refer to “influence,” the 
“influence of a good man.” 

Use your heaven-sent 
dear brothers. On 


must go 
resignation 
idiots and 
It would be 


” 


“influence, 
election day take 


the butcher and baker gently by the 
hand, and earnestly entreat them to 
vote the way vou would vourself if 


you could. Walk along with the post- 
man. Tell him you are only a man, 
but you love your country and take a 
mild interest in her welfare, and won't 
he please vote the way you want him 
to? It would he extremely nice of 
him! Then this wonderful “infiuence” 
will begin to work, and the man will 
go off and vote just the way he pleases. 

These are a few of the considera- 
tions I have always found eminently 
consoling, and I hope they will have 
the same soothing effect on you as on 
your 

Disenfranchised Sister. 
New Haven. 


If you plant an oak in a flower pot, 
one of two things is sure to happen: 





either the oak will be dwarfed, or the 
flower pot will break. 
Woman suffrage appears to have 


gained more prominent friends in the 


last two years than in the previous 


strength 


porations 
frado Legislature. It is said 


sachusetts Institute of 


land to the 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 





Miss Louise Imogen Guiney has re- 
turned to her home in Auburndale, 
Mass., after eight years spent in Eng- 
land. 

Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt attained 
her fiftieth birthday on Jan. 9% She 
was greeted by a 
about 
many 

Mrs. Pankhurst and 
Pankhurst 


surprise party of 


sixty suffragists, and received 


other tokens of remembrance. 

Miss Christabel 
Switzerland 
short recruit their 
after their term in_ prison 
and the rejoicings that followed their 


have zone to 


for a rest, to 


| release, 


Mrs. Harriet aul has been = ap- 
pointed clerk of the committee on cor- 
railroads in the Colo- 
that the 


wanted the 


and 


political workers who 


ottice as part of the “spoils” are pro- 
testing loudly against her appoint- 
| ment. 

Mrs. Norman Mack, wiie of the 


National 


come Out 


chairman of the Democratic 


Campaign Committee, has 


for suffrage. She says that after her 
attendance at the National Demo- 
cratic Convention in Denver, where 


she saw and talked with the bright 


women there, she decided where she 
stood. Voting had only made these 
women more interesting 

Mrs. Ellen H. Richards of the Mas- 


Technology has 
Today she 


branch of 


trip. 
Chicago 


gone on a western 


will address the 
the Collegiate 


Education. She 


Alumnae on Science in 
will speak to the Ann 
Iifliciency, 
branch on the 


Arbor branch on Economie 
Nebraska 
living wage. She is to deliver the ad- 
Household Labor in the 


Century at the 


dress on 
Twentieth dedication 


of the new 830,000 building for the 


home economics department of the 
University on Jan. 19, 
sperk at Milwaukee 


Rockford Col- 


Nebraska State 


and will also 


Downer College and at 
lege before she returns. 

Mrs. Alma \V. 
woman member o 


Lafferty, the only 
f the Colorado House 
since the 


of Representatives, is said, 


to have received from 


United 


Legislature met, 
all parts of the States 
“freak” bills, which 
Acording to 
mildly but 


about 
a bushel of she 
is asked to introduce. 
the Denver 
firmly 
quests for 
to some of the 
want 
selves by introducing 
usual. Mrs. Lafferty 
to devote herself especiatly to bills for 
the benefit of children and to an eight- 
law for the women who work in 
This iatter measure was 
former Jegislature, but 
unconstitutional by 
Now that 
Supreme Court, in the Ore- 
has upheld the constitution- 
way is 


News, she 
declines, and hands the re- 
these erratic measures over 
ambitious young mem- 
to distinguish them- 
something un- 


svys she means 


bers, who 


hour 
laundries. 
passed by a 
was pronounced 
the State Supreme Court. 
the U. S. 
gon case, 
such legislation, the 
its re-enactment. 

Brackett Bishop, of Chicago 
hundred-dollar prize 
for the best suffrage continues to 
be tlhoded with contributions in poetry 


ality of 
open for 

Mrs. L, 
who offered the 
song, 


and verse—more verse than poetry, as 


is natural; but some very good songs 
are said to have been received. Men 
and women, lawyers, doctors, minis- 
ters, teachers, business men and 
school girls, are trying their hands at 
song-writing. Mrs. Bishop's offer has 
been widely noticed in the press, and 


has been worth much more than the 


hundred dollars, merely in the adver- 
that it has given to the Chicago 
effort to mu- 


The reporters flock daily 


tising 
women’s obtain the 
nicipal vote. 
and secure speci- 


to the headquarters, 


mens of the verses, and publish them 
This 
“drop into poetry” 


far and wide. has stirred up 


opponents to also, 


and if some of the suffrage attempts 
are dogegerel, the effusions of the anti- 
woman bards are much worse. Sey- 
eral competitors for the prize have 
sent their contributions to the Wo- 
man's Journal Office. They shou'é 
not be sent here, but to Mrs. L. B 


Woman Suffrage Headquar- 
Stratford Hotel, Chicago. 


Bishop, 
ters, 500 





twenty.—Journal of Education. 


The competition will close Feb. 1. 
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WOMEN AND JUVENILE COURTS. 


before 
Civic 


lecture the New 
for the Education 
(an anti-suffrage 
in disguise), Mrs. Mabel 
that Juvenile Courts 
established in States 


In a recent 
York League 
of Women society 
Kalbfleise 
had 
and 


said been 


many 





that to 


against him. The women, irrespective 
of party, have just re-elected him. 

In New Orleans the disfranchised 
women petitioned again and again and 
again for a juvenile court. After six 
years of labor and expenditure they 
have obtained it. But straightway 
the machine politicians have selected 
the judge and appointed its officers, 
held a glorification meeting, claimed 
the credit, and divided the spoils. 

Jane Addams, in an address recently 
delivered in Boston, stated that the 
Chicago women had succeeded in get- 


ting a juvenile court, but had been | 


unable by their “indirect influence” 
to retain the judge whom they re- 
garded as specially qualified to influ- 


ence the children. This disappoint- 


ment is probably one reason for the | 


strenuous effort they are now making 


municipal woman suffrage in- 


get 


in most of these women had no votes. | eorporated in the new city charter, 


woman suf 
the 
tion of juvenile criminals. 


Therefore, she claimed, 


frage is not needed for reforma- 

But, admitting, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that the facts are as she state‘, 
her 
ranted. It is 
efforts these juvenile courts have been 
they ad- 
what they 


conclusion is altozether unwar- 


proper to ask by whose 


established? how liave been 


ministered’ and results 


have accomplished % 
It will be 


jound, on inquiry, tnat 


this wise and humane legislation has 
in every case been brought about by 


public spirited women, whose mother- 
ly pity had 
adequacy of 


been aroused by the in- 
methuds and judi- 
reclaim 


ustray. 


police 


cial supervision to boys and 


girls who have gone These 


concessions have been wrung from re- 


luctant Legislatures, by these disfrai- 


chised) women. but, in very many 


cases, the judges and otticers of these 
lave heen Without 
their and 
in the'r selection the women have nof 


courts appointed 


regard to personal fitness, 


been consulted. Such courts have 
often failed to carry out the purposes 
for which they have been created. 
Take, for 
which has at 
juvenile court. 
Club of that city, an 


ardent suffragists, learning of the ad- 


instance, New Orleans, 


last obtained a real 
Six years ago the Era 


association of 


mirable work of Judge Lindsey in the 


woman suffrage State of Colorado, 


sought to get a statute which should 
make mandatory the holding of a 
children’s court. The club raised a 
thousand dollars, empleyed an unof- 


maintained a 
committee, and, in 
the Society the 
Cruelty to Children, 
the sessions of the 


ficial probation officer, 
juvenile court 
operation with 
Prevention of 
has attended 


co- 


mil- 
nicipal courts and enlisted the suppori 
of the women of the churches and the 
club women of the State 

But now, when the work has crys- 
talized into a legal reality, the 
women hive been wholly ignored by 
the municipal authorities. A judge 
has been appointed without consulta- 
tion with the women: 
ficers and clerks have been 
through political influences. No wom- 
an has been eligible, and 
their past efficient services have been 
completely overlooked. But when the 
taxes are levied with which to pay 
the expenses of the court, women will 
not be forgotten. Their property will 
be taxed to support these officials. 
That will be the only form in which 
they will be placed on an equality 
with the men. 

It is a rude awakening for 
women of New Orleans. The 
elected Judge Wilson and his subordi- 
nates have none of them shown any 
‘special interest or ability in the man- 
agement or reformation of children. 
But the members of the Era Club— 
women like Miss Bonnabel and Mrs. 
Dudley Coleman, who have given 
years of consecrated service to this 
work, were not even invited to be 
present at the opening ceremonies. 
“There, behind the bar, sat Frances 
Joseph, whose work is a monument to 
the children of her race.’ The mother 
element, which responsible for 
the court’s existence, sat almost like 
culprits, while the district attorney 
and gentlemen of the learned profes- 
sions held forth on the great advance; 
no woman named. If had 
for the juage and the clerk of 
would 


probation of- 


chosen 


considered 


the 
newly 


was 


women 
voted 
the 
have been impossible! 

Contrast the 
New Orleans. 

In Denver the women 
manded a juvenile court 
They chose and elected 


court, such an oversight 


eases of Denver and 
voters de- 
and got it. 
Lindsey, ex- 


ceptionally well qualified for judge, 
who made it a success. Both parties 
conspired to eject him and _ united 


| 








ym 


A BRILLIANT DEBATE. 


Charlotte Perkins Gilman and 
Rev. Anna H. Shay lately 
the question, “Are women supportel 
by their husbands?” Mrs. Gilman 
took the affirmative, Miss Shaw the 
negative. The audience decided for 
the negative. It brilliant 
bate, and cleared a good sum for the 
Women's Trade Union League of New 
York. 

The New York Evening Call of Jan 
8 devoted nine columns to a report of 
Send two cents in stamps 


Mrs. 
debated 


was a de- 


the debate. 


to the Call for its issue of that date, | 


and read the speeches in full. 
COLLEGE AND ALUMNAE. 
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work and midnight 
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the students, and she graduated at the 
age of 21. Her parents were both 
ternching in an Indiana when 
born. The status of the 
mother is reflected in her children. 
Free and educated fathers cannot pro- 
duce the without the 
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NINETY-FIVE YEARS YOUNG. 





Mrs. Emily P. Collins, who, in 1848, 
town of New 
suffrage 


organized in a country 
York the first local woman 
association ever formed, observed her 
95th birthday on Jan. 11, at the home 
of her granddaughter, Mrs. Seth E. 
Pope, of 60 Newbury Avenue, Atlantic. 
Mass. 

Mrs. Collins was active in the anti- 
slavery movement. During the Civil 
War she served as a volunteer nurse 
with the Union Army. 

At the age of 70 she took entire 
charge of the Hartford (Ct.) Exam- 
iner during the absence of the editor- 
in-chief. So says the Boston Herald. 
And we may add that, wherever she 
has lived, she has always commanded 
esteem by her high character and ex- 


cellent sense. She is especially dear 
to the suffragists of Hartford, Conn., 
where she resided for many years. 


She was an old friend of Lucy Stone 
and Susan B. Anthony, and an officer 
for a score of years in the American 
Woman Suffrage Association. 





NURSES FOR SUFFRAGE. 


suffrage for 


would 


The reasons why 
women of this country make 
for betterment clearly be- 
fore the nurses of the Philadelphia 
Polyclinic Hospital recently by 
Miss Lavinia Dock of New York, and 
Miss Jane Campbell, of the Philadel- 
phia County Woman's Suffrage Asso- 
ciation. In addition to the nurses and 
their friends there were present many 


were set 


other women interested in the suffrage 


movement. Mrs. Margaret B. Leamy, 
president of the Graduate Nurses’ 
Club of Philadelphia, presided. 

Miss Dock, who has long been 
identified with the movement to raise 
the standard for nurses’ work in this 
country, was the first speaker, and 


brought out the relation of the present 
high standing of nurses to the woman 


movement. This being the case, she 
said, nurses surely owe the suffrage 
movement their allegiance. Miss 


Dock’s plea was so strong that before 
the evening was over all those pres- 


She is | and very few books available in Span- 
over- | ish,—and 
looks | inexperienced members of the club it 


| to the work of leadership, the program |! 


the | trally located building, and those of its 


ent, with four exceptions, signed the 
National petition. 

Miss Campbell made many humor- 
ous allusions to the absolute lack of 
logic in the reasons given why women 
should not have a vote, and pointed, at 
the same time, to instances where wo- 
men had spent all day at the polls on 
election days, instructing men voters 
in order that they might vote intelli- 
gently. Said Miss Campbell: — 

“Persuasion, influence, and all that, 
is what we are told is our sphere, but 
we are becoming tired of begging and 
pleading with men to do the fair 
thing. We want votes ourselves!” 

After the addresses a supper was 
served in the Nurses’ Home. 
| We have received a good leaflet on 
| why nurses should favor suffrage, but 
|there is nothing to show who pub- 
| lishes it. 





A KITTEN FOR MRS. CATT. 

A new suffrage postal card reached 
'Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt the other 
from England. It represented a 
kitten mewing “I want my vote!’ The 


«lav 


| N. Y¥. Werld says: 
The mouth wide open shows the 
wicked little teeth within, the velvet 
| paws indicate the veiled claws, the 


| bright eves are shrewdly intent, and 
the whole plump form is set against 
a background of the Enzlish suffrage 
colors—green, white and violet. The 
| postal was addressed simply to “Mrs 
Catt, Suffragette, New York, U. S. A.” 
The local Post Office sent it to the 
| suffrage headquarters at Hotel Martha 
| Washington, where it reached Mrs. 
| Cate, 


FIRST FILIPINO WOMEN’S CLUB. 


| The Philippine Women's Club,—the 
| first of its kind in the Philippine Is- 
lands,—was organized in July, 1905, at 
la general meeting of Philippine wom- 


en called for the purpose. The suz- 
gestion was due to Miss Concepcion 
Felix, at that time a student of law, 


and who, in her reading on social and 
economic questions, had become much 
interested in the woman movement in 
western countries. 

The idea was enthusiastically re- 
ecived. and a membership of two or 
three hundred members was soon se- 
| cured, all but one of them native Phil- 
ippine women. A study program was 
| made out, and some very interesting 
| mectings were held. But, partly be- 
| cause of the lack of marerial —there 


being no public | brary for Filipinos, 
X } 


partly because among the 


was difficult to find women accustomed | 


had ultimately to be abandoned. Nevy- 
ertheless, a number of large and suc- 
cessful public meetings were held, in- 
cluding a reception to M ss Roosevelt 
and the other ladies of the Congres- 
siona! party, and an address to the 
club by the wife of Senator Dubois, in 
August of that year. 

In September « tremendous typnoon 
devastated Manila, leaving many 
homeless, and a special committee was 


promptly appointed, which collected 
and personally distributed $1,714.02 to 
the sufferers. The club then, being 


still very much al ve notwithstanding 
the ill suecess of its study program, 
determined to take up some other form 
of serious work. The attention of 
its members having been called to the 
grea. need of work among the ignorant 
mothers and children in Manila, two 
more public meetings were held, in 
November and December, at which the 
jatter was thoroughly discussed, and 
addresses were made by Dr. Calderon 


and Dr. Santos. The question of 
funds. in a country so recently de- 
vastated by war and several other 


plagues, was a serious one, but the 
tollowing year Dr. Dav d J. Doherty, of 
Chicago, then in the islands, interested 
the Governor's wife, Mrs. James F. 
Smith, in the purpose of the woman's 
club to raise funds to establish a cen- 
ter for the distribution of pure milk, 
and she offered the use of the palace 
grounds for a fair to raise money. 
The offer was accepted with enthus- 
iasm. The club worked with a will, 
and the garden party on Dec. 15 proved 
one of the most br lliant social events 
of the season, clearing for the club the 
satisfactory sum of $2,500. Dr. Doh- 
erty generously gave the club a cen- 


members who had been especially in- 
terested in the “Gota de Leche,” as it 
had already been named from _ the 
French, “Goutte de Lait,” joined with 
|}a number of Filipino physicians who 
were also interested, and incorporated 
under the name of “La Proteccion de 
la Infane a,” the corporation continu- 
ing, however, to be affiliated with the 
woman's club. 

The sterilizing apparatus had to be 
imported from Paris. and repairs and 
alterations were necessary to adapt 
the building to its new purpose. It 
Was not, therefore, until the summer 
of 1907 that the new institution opened 
its doors for the enrolment of sickly 
and ill-fed infants, Secretary of War 
Taft delivering the opening address. 

Since that time the institution has 
cared for as many children as its lim- 
ited funds would allow, the number at 
present being between 50 and 60. The 
work has been very carefully man- 
aged. The sterilizing department is a 
little model of its kind, and each child 
is under the personal supervision of 








one of the physicians forming the med- 
ical committee. The milk is delivered 
in sealed bottles, one for each feeding, 
so that contamination is imposs.ble. 

A number of philanthropic persons 
contribute a small amount regularly 
each month, and two successful con- 
certs have been held during the last 
year to raise additional funds. The 
club wants to supplement the “Gota 
de Leche” by a small lying-in hospital, 
and a training class for midwives. 
Ths would be of incalculable benefit 
to the poor mothers, who suffer ter- 
ribly from the ignorance of the un- 
trained midwives and the absence of 
medical attendance. But this ambition 
is likely to be deferred by want of 
money. 

The success of the club has been 
mainly due to the devotion and patrio- 
tism of a group of women, desirous of 
taking the r proper share in the de- 
velopment of their country at this 
crisis in its history, and of showing 
on a small scale that the Filipinos are 
capable of successfully and efficiently 
managing a modern inStitution, w th- 
out foreign supervision. This they 
have done, and the success of this club 
of native Oriental women is due to 
the constancy of their president, Mrs. 
Concepcion Felix de Calderon. who, 
notwithstand ng her marriage, the 
birth of two children, and the recent 
death of her husband, has been inde- 
fatigable; to Mrs. Villamor, the wife 
of a judge and the mother of a family 
of young children; to Miss Trinidad 
Rizal, the sister of the famous Jose 
Rizal, herself a self-supporting wom- 
an; to Miss Clemence a Lopez, the sis- 
ter of Sixto Lopez; to Mrs. Sofia Reyes 
de Vayra, formerly the sub-mistress of 
the normal school dormitory, and now 
the wife of a delegate; to Miss Maria 
Arevalo, the treasurer, and to many 
others, both in Manila and in the affil- 
lated associations of the neighboring 
provinces. 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


Illinois. 
The Chicago women are carrying on 
a vigorous campaign for the inclusion 
of a municipal woman suffrage clause 
in the new city charter. They have 
adopted a handsome brown’ button 


with the inscription, “Votes for Wo- 
men.” At a meeting of the Chicage 
P. Ek. League in the Fine Arts build- 


ing the other day, 3000 of these but- 
tons were distributed, according to the 
Chicago Examiner. The city is alive 
with suffrage buttons, suffrage postal 
cards, suffrage cartoons and yellow 
posters, suffrage debates, suffrage ad- 
dresses before all sorts of bodies, and 
correspondence pro and con in the 
press. 


Washington. 
A great “Suffrage Luncheon” is be- 
ing held today in Seattle, with the 
president of the College Equal Suf- 
frage League of Washington, Miss 
Adella M. Parker, as toastmistress. 
About 200 of the most representative 
women of the city were expected as 
guests, and the intention was to give 
the suffrage bill a good launching. 
The Legislature meets this week. 





California. 
A large delegation of suffragists, 
headed by the State president, Mrs. 


Lillian Harris Coffin, have gone to 
Sacramento to work for the submis- 
constitutional amendment 


The San Fran- 


sion of a 
enfranchising women. 
cisco Call says: 

Suffragettes have arrived at the cap- 
itol in force, and today were promi- 
nent in lobbies of both houses. They 
wore badges bearing the slogan of 
the organization, “Equal Rights for 
Women.” 

A meeting of the delegation was 
held in the El Phoedora, at which a 
plan of action was discussed and 
agreed upon. The following women 
were in attendance: 

Mrs. L. H. Coffin, Mrs. Mary S. 
Sperry, Mrs. Josie Monahan, Mrs. Ag- 
nes Ray (president of the Oakland 
organization), Mrs. A. Crabbe Wal- 
ters, Miss Leola Edwards, Miss Min- 
nie Sweeney, Mrs. M. H. Crabbe, Mrs. 
Kk. A. Harkness, Mrs. M. J. Coghlan, 
Mrs. Mary Dunn, Mrs. F. B. Sutliffe, 
Mrs. Eveline Edwards, Mrs. M. E. 
Jenks, Mrs. Bennett (secretary of the 
Sacramento division), Mrs. William 
Keith of Berkeley, Mrs. A. Murray 
and Mrs. W. L. Neilands. 

The suffragettes plan to carry on 
an aggressive campaign, and say that 
a procession will probably be one of 
the features. A lobby of 20 women 
for each house will work throughout 
the session. 

The woman suffrage amendment ap- 
pears to have easy sailing in the As- 
sembly, where it will be championed 
by Grove L. Johnson, who is also ac- 
credited with bills regulating the 
closing of saloons, and renewals of his 
fights on the publication of lottery 
lists in newspapers and on slot ma- 
chines. Suffrage will have its troubles 
in the Senate again, and Senate lead- 
ers claim to be as confident of its de- 
feat as are the suffragettes of their 
success, 


Massachusetts. 
Massachusetts suffragists are urged 
to cut out the facsimile of the Na- 
tional petition head, in this week’s 
Woman's Journal, and ask the editor 
of their local paper to publish it. 
Miss Mabelle Louise Moses, the ne*7 














State Corresponding Secretary, 1s at 
the head of the committee that has 
charge of the petition work for this 
State, and all interested are invited 
to communicate with her at 6 Marl- 
boro’ street, Boston. 

By an unfortunate oversight in giv- 
ing the names of the chairmen of 
Standing Committees in the recent 
Quarterly Letter, one of the most ef- 
ficient, Mrs. Gertrude Holladay Leon- 
ard, chairman of the Standing Com- 
mittee on Enrolment, was omitted. 
met 


Worcester.—The Association 


with Mrs. Adeline Howland and her 
daughter, No. 8 Loudon street, on 
Thursday afternoon of last week. 


There was a good attendance, and a 
most interesting meeting. 

The Association voted to send the 
Woman's Journal the ensuing year to 
the Y. W. C. A. The president re- 
viewed the Quarterly Letter. Miss 
Watson read an interesting article 
about the large number of Suffrage 
Clubs in and about New York City 
and the work each is doing. Mrs. 
A. B. Shaw told us about the preco- 
cious hoys and girls of Persia. Mrs. 
Abbie Howland read an article en- 
titled “A Novelist and His Novels in 
Politics.” 

The Secretary pro tem. was in- 
structed to send a letter of sympathy 
to Mrs. Anna G. Fowler, our second 
vice-president, who is very ill at her 
home in Northbridge. Flowers were 
also sent. 

Refreshments were served by the 
hostesses, and a social hour followed. 
We were pleased to add two names 
to our list of members. 

Emma C. Marble, President. 


New York. 





Mrs. Marion Craig Wentworth read 
from “Votes for Women" at the Berke- 
ley Theatre in New York last week, to 
a large audience, and with great ap- 
plause. The lower boxes were occu- 
pied by Mrs. Clarence Mackay and 
party, Mrs. Philip Lydig and Mrs, 
John Brannan, while Mrs. Harriet 
Stanton Blatch reserved her box for 
the critics. On the second tier the 
Women's Trade Union League and 
the Collegiate Suffrage League occu- 
pied the two boxes. Their banners 
swept around the gallery, meeting in 
the centre. The one box still higher 
up contained the Socialist women, 

A big purple banner, with the words, 
“League of Self-Supporting Women, 
New York,” in white letters, hung 
from the middle of the balcony. 

The reading of the play was to have 
celebrated the release of Mrs. Pank- 
hurst from Holloway Jail after three 
months’ imprisonment, but English 
authorities feared a big demonstration, 
and so let their prisoner out some 
days ahead of time, and at night, con- 
trary to the usual rule of freeing the 
prisoners in the morning. The New 
York suffragettes sent this cable mes- 


sage: 
“To Mrs. Pankhurst, 4 Clement's Inn, 
London :— 
“The Government feared you and 


freed you, and so our congratulations 
are late.” 

Olga Nethersole sent word that she 
“would have liked to give her support 
to the reading of ‘Votes for Women’ 
by her presence, as the subiect was 
near her heart,” and nothing but busi- 
ness kept her away. 


Yesterday, the Interurban Woman 
Suffrage Council gave a luncheon at 
the Hotel Astor, with Miss Ethel M. 
Arnold, the Rev. Anna H. Shaw, 
and Mrs. Clarence Mackay as guests of 
honor. The committee in charge were 
Mrs. Alice Gifford, Mrs. Emma V. 
Simis, and Mrs. Florence N. Master- 
son. Col. Gabriel Harvey was at the 
head of one table. and Mrs. Paul Mor- 
ton at the head of another. Mrs. Mor- 
ton has been a vice-president of the 
(Anti-Suffrage) League for the Civic 
Education of Women. She is said to 
have been converted to suffrage by Dr. 
Lyman Abbott's recent speech against 
it. A message was read from Melba. 

No detailed report of the luncheon 
has yet reached us, but it must have 
been a brilliant affair. 


Mrs. Catt headed a delegation from 
the Interurban Council to the Central 
Federated Union of Labor, on Jan. 10. 
and asked their support for woman 
suffrage. They voted unanimously to 
give it. and arranged to circulate 
many thousand copies of the National 
petition. Timothy Healy, of the Fire- 
men’s Union, said that most of the 
men turned over to their wives their 
wages to lay out, showing that they 
had faith in their good sense and 
business ability: and James Hatch, of 
the Upholsterers’ Union, made a strong 
speech for equal suffrage. 

Harlem. 


The Harlem, Equal Rights League 
held 2 unique New Year's Day cele- 
bration, a street meeting and recep- 
tion to its friends and well-wishers 
at the corner of 125th street and Sey- 
enth avenue, where it carried on its 
strenuous street campaign prior to 
election. The’ reception committee 
consisted of Maud Malone, president, 
Dr. Anna Mercy, president of the 
East Side Equal Rights League, Mrs. 
Marguerite Moore, Miss Leitch and 
Mrs. Jensen. 

The day, although very cold, was 
clear, and the crowd. which was 
large, stayed with us till the meeting 
broke up. The street reception was 
voted to be a big success. The recep- 
tion, besides being a friendly gather- 
ing, was an anniversary celebration 
of the first street meeting held on 
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Madison square, on New Year's Eve, 
1907, by the Harlem Equal Rights 
League. That meeting started the 
suffragette movement in America. 

This New Year's meeting opens an 
active campaign undertaken by our 
League to obtain signatures to our 
State and National suffrage petitions. 
Other organizations are doing this at 
meetings and indoor gatherings. We 
will do it on the street. 

A Sandwich Club. 

After the meeting broke up, several 
members of the League organized a 
Sandwich Club. From 110th street to 
155th, from Third avenue to River- 
side drive, they walked around Har- 
lem, each one wearing a yellow ban- 
ner wrth the war ery painted on it: 
“Women vote in Wyoming, Colorad», 
Utah and Idaho. Why not in New 
York?’ The Sandwich Club intends 
to keep this up until every section of 
the city has been visited. 

Maud Malone, President. 
Young People’s League. 

A new Suffrage League for young 
people was organized Jan. 9, at Whit- 
tier Hall, New York City, by Mrs. 
Martha Williams and Mrs. Oreola 
Haskell. The League is composed of 
Wadleigh High School girls, and 
starts out with eighteen members, 
who have pledged themselves each 
to bring in a new member very soon. 

Miss Alice Davis, one of the teach- 
ers in the Wadleigh High School, 
talked to her girls about the advan- 
tages, duties and responsibilities of 
woman suffrage, and they became so 
interested that she promised them to 
arrange for a public meeting at 
Whittier Hall. With the co-operation 
of Mrs. Williams, speakers were se- 
cured and the meeting held. Mrs 
Williams presided. Mrs. Florence 
Kelley spoke on the industrial con- 
dition of working girls and their need 
of the ballot. Mrs. Harry Hastings 
told the girls what they owed to the 
suffrage leaders for their present edu- 
cational advantages, and Mrs. Haskell 
presented several convincing argu- 
ments. Mrs. Williams then urged the 
girls to form a Suffrage League and 
work for the cause, which they had 
agreed was a just and noble one. The 
League voted to call itself the Wad- 
leigh High School Political Kquality 
League. A committee was appointed 
to draw up a constitution, and the 
following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Miss Maud Haas; vice-president, 
Miss Lucile Spaulding; recording sec- 
retary, Miss Ethel Bradley; corre- 


sponding secretary, Miss Isabel Leh- 
maier; treasurer, Miss Mamie Mur- 
phey; auditor, Miss Isabel Rodiri- 
quez. 
Geneva. 
The Elizabeth Smith Miller Study 


Class of Geneva held its first meeting 
of the season recently, at the home 
of Mr, and Mrs. A. T. Stark of Hamil- 
ton street, the president, Mrs. Ethel 
Phelps Wilson, in the chair. Mrs. 
Baldridge conducted a parliamentary 
drill in the eiection of officers. The 
following officers were chosen: Presi- 
dent, Miss Susannia Moore: vice-presi- 
dent, Robert Patterson; secretary, 
Miss Jessie Sperry. Charles Miller, 
grandson of Mrs. Elizabeth Smith 
Miller, rendered a _ violin solo, “A 
Hungarian Dance,’ by Brahms, ac- 
companied on the piano by Miss Anne 
Fitzhugh Miller. Mrs. William Smith 
O'Brien, chairman of the club’s work 
among the young people, outlined the 
program for the coming year. It in- 
cludes, in adition to music and read- 


ings, first, the study of the famous 
men whose centenaries come this 
year, Lincoln, Gladstone, Darwin, 


Tennyson, Holmes, Poe, Mendelssohn 
and Chopin: second, the study of 
American women; third, “Our Nation- 
al Problems and Ideal.” G. Edwin 
Schumann rendered a _ tenor solo, 
“Mona,” accompanied by Mrs. W. A. 
Gracey. This was followed by a bio- 
graphical sketch of Alfred Tennyson, 
read by Miss Marjorie Guilford. Miss 
Frances Eddy read Tennyson’s “Queen 
of the May,” and all present then 
gave quotations from Tennyson. Miss 
Christine Rose read an interesting ar- 
ticle from the “American Woman” 
series, on Jane Addams of Hull House. 
In conclusion, Miss Paula Young sang 
2 soprano solo, “Spring Flowers,” by 
C. Reinsche, with violin obligato by 
Charles Miller, and accompanied by 
Miss Anne F. Miller. The next meet- 
ing of the Study Class will be held on 
the evening of Jun. 18. at the home 
of Dr. and Mrs. G. B. Young of Gene- 
see street. The Misses Taula and 
Pauline Young will entertain the club. 
The centenary of Darwin will be ob- 
served. There will be a sketch of his 
life, and Dr. W. W. Skinner will speak 
on “Darwin and Evolution.” 


Rhode Island. 

The R. I. W. S. A. held its monthly 
meeting, Jan. 7, at Churchill House, 
Providence. Mrs. Mary F. W. Homer 
read an article from the North Amer- 
ican Review, “The Woman Movement 
in England.” by Dr. Aked. It was 
decided to admit affiliated members. 
Miss Florence Garvin read a paper on 
“The Political Rights of Women,” 
Sunday evening, Jan. 10, before the 
Socialist party in Providence. 





Ohio. 





The Madison County Farmers’ Insti- 
tute, which held its annual two-days’ 


meeting in London recentiy, passed 
the following: 
“Resolved, That we express our- 


selves in favor of equal political rights 
for men and women.” 








The London Women's Elective 
Franchise Association is one of the 
largest and most active clubs of Ohio. 
It was organized 14 years ago by Mrs. 


Katharine Dooris Sharp. It was 
through this organization that the 
resolution was presented to the Farm- 
ers’ Institute. 





NATIONAL CONVENTION. 


(Concluded. ) 


On Monday morning, after the pre- 
liminary Conference on Increase otf 


Membership, State reports were re- 
sumed. Mrs. Marble reported for Ne- 
braska, Dr. ILussey for New Jersey, 
Mrs. Crossett for New York, Mrs. 
Upton tor Ohio, Mrs. Laskey for 
Oklahoma, Mrs. Blankenburg for 
Pennsylvania, and Mrs. Tingley for 
Rhode Island. A Round Table Coa- 


ference on Finance followed, conduct- 
ed by the treasurer. 
Monday Afternoon. 

Miss Caroline Lexow of the Col- 
leziate Equal Suffrage League of New 
York ably refuted the objection that 
woman suffrage would be a useless 
concession and only double the vote, 
and Mrs. M. L. T. Gannett the argu- 
ment that women do not want to vote. 

The Immoral Vote. 

Maude E. Miner, probation officer in 
the night court of New York City, dis- 
cussed “The Immoral Vote.” She said, 
in part: 

Is the fact that immoral women 
would have the vote a real objection? 
I do not believe that it is. In the first 
place, such women are a very smail 
proportion of the population. TFifty to 
100 a night are brought into the night 
court, but we see the same faces over 
and over again. There are perhaps 
5000 such women in New York City, in 
a population of four million. But there 


is less reason against enfranchising 
the women than for disfranchising 
some of the men. If there are S000 


bad women, there are at least 40) 
men who are living wholly or in part 


on these women’s” earnings. They 
often drive the girls to do it; they 


beat and abuse them. There are many 
degenerate men, worse than any of oui 


women. Then there are the large 
class of men who patronize these 


women. 


I do not believe that all women who 
have fallen would use their votes for 
evil. I have dealt with 250 of ther, 
and | am often surprised to see how 
much sense of honor some of them 
have, and how bright they are. At 
present they are the slaves of the sa- 
loon-keepers and the Raines law 
hotels. The saloons are at the root 
of the evil. These women are all over 
the city. They live everywhere. They 
ure 
tion. 


The children in the tenements 


have to grow up side by side with 
them. 

The women sre fined, sent to jail, 
or placed on probation, The night 
court sometimes takes in $6000) in 
fines in a single month. It is simply a 
form of license. The police often 
blackmail the girls, and make them 


pay for freedom from arrest. The girls 
do not like the conditions. They do 
not like to be the slaves of the hote!s, 
but the hotels protect them and society 
does not. We ought to do more to 
prevent them from entering upon such 
a life. Something can be done by 
licensing places of amusement, and by 
teaching girls trades and getting them 
better wages. We help those we can. 
We get them work, and better places to 
live. We have opened a small house, 
to which they can come from the 
night court. We try to send them 
home. The younger girls are some- 
times very eager to leave the life. 
They are procured by men who bring 
them in from the country. It seems 
to be women’s work to deal with such 
problems and to secure legislation 
along these lines, and we can only do 
that by having the ballot. With it, 
we can do more in the way of preven- 
tion, in the way of breaking up the 
cadet system and the power of the 
saloon in politics, which is at the 
bottom of all. 
Mrs. Kelley’s Address. 

Mrs. Florence Kelley said in part: 

It is asked if we are not making 
success more difficult by asking a vote 
for all the ignorant, illiterate, de- 
based, foreign women. (They are all 
lumped together). I am glad of every 
addition to women’s right of suffrage, 
however restricted; but I do not be- 
lieve we shall ever have any adequate 
protection for the people who most 
need it—the school children, the 
young boys and girls, the defectives, 
etc.—until all women have the vote. 

Miss Laura Gregg snoke on “The 
Real Enemy’’—the vicious interests— 
and how they had rallied to oppose 
equal suffrage in Oregon, Kansas, Ok- 
lahoma,—every where. 

Mrs. Upton presented to the Con- 
vention the financial needs of the As- 
sociation, and made an earnest appeal 


for funds. In response, between 
$3000 and $4000 was pledged. The 


full list of pledges will be published in 
the National Minutes. Miss Shaw 
then delighted the Convention by 
reading a letter from Mrs. George 
Howard Lewis. which enclosed a 
check of $10,000 for the work. This 
was received with warm applause. 
Monday Evening. 

Miss Emily Howland presided. Miss 
Harriet E. Grim of Illinois, wro had 
distinguished herself for oratory in 
college, spoke charmingly on “The 
Womanly Woman in Politics,’ Mrs. 
Katherine Reed Balentine gave an 


NAME 





a menace to society and civiliza- | 


2 W. S6th St., New York City. 
ciation, 6 Marlboro St., Boston. 


able address, which has already ap- 
peared in our columns, and Mrs. Ethe! 
Snowden aroused great enthusiasm by 
her account of the suffrage movement 
|in Knegland. On motion of Miss 
Gordon, a message of sympathy to our 
English sisters was adopted by a ris- 
ing vote. 


Election of Officers. 


On Tuesday morning the old officers 
were re-elected, with the exception of 
the Second Auditor. Mrs. Sperry had 
declined a renomination, and Mrs. 


Ella §S. Stewart was chosen in her 
place. 
Tuesday Afternoon. 
Mrs. Harriette Johnston-Wood read 


an interesting paper on “Some Lexzal 
Phases of the Disfranchisement of 
Women,” and Mrs. Gannett gave the 
report of the Rochester Memorial to 
Miss Anthony. The meeting § ad- 
journed early, that the delegates might 
| 80 on an automobile ride. 





Tuesday Evening. 


' Miss Harriet May Mills presided. 
| Miss Grace Ballantyne gave an inspir- 
ing account of the women’s victory in 
Des Moines. Mrs. Kate Trimble 
Wolsey spoke on “Has Democrncy 
Benecfited Womankind? She held 
that it has not. Mrs. Wolsey sai, 
among other bright remarks, “Beside 
the masculine monopoly of suffrage. 
the Standard Oil is an infant iu 
swaddling clothes!” In Kentucky, as 
far back as 1802, Mrs. Wolsey’s grand- 
father and uncle drew up a bill to give 
married women a right to their prop- 
erty and mothers to their children, a 
fact of which she has reason to be 
proud, 

Charles Edward Russell made a fine 
speech on “Obstructions in the Way 
of Justice.’ Ile said, “They say wo- 


man does not need the ballot. I do 
not know. But I know the ballot 
needs woman.” He painted vividly 


some of the good results of equal suf- 
frage in New Zealand and Australia. 
Wednesday Mcrning. 

Miss Vearl Venfield, our new Na- 
tional organizer, was introduced. Mrs. 
Catt presented her plan for a great 
National petiuion for a 16th Amend- 
ment, and it was decided to make that 
the main work of the Association for 
the next few months. Mrs. Lucia Ames 
Mead gave her report as chairman of 
the Committee on Peace, which has 
already been published in the Wo- 
man's Journal. It was voted to pre- 
sent the local suffrage headquarters in 
Buffalo with a portrait of Miss An- 
thony. Mrs. Fitch gave the State re- 
port of South Dakota, and Mrs. De 
Voe that of Washington. Mrs. Mary 
Bentley Thomas's” report of the 
Friends’ Equal Rights Association was 
read by Mrs. Phebe C. Wright. 

National College League. 

President M. Carey Thomas of 
Bryn Mawr reported for the newly- 
organized National College Equal 
Suffrage League. She said, in part: 

“Our work is to be one of convic- 
tion. We are affiliated with the Na- 
tional, and pay into its treasury ten 
cents for each of our members; and, 
as fast as we convert the college peo- 
ple, we hope they will join their State 
Suffrage Associations. We hope that 
the publication of literature adapted 
to colleges will be one of our chief 
works. We greatly appreciate the 
welcome of the N. A. W. S. A.” 

Mrs. Lucy Hobart Day gave a very 
interesting report as chairman of the 
Committee on Church Work. It was 
listened to with marked attention. 

Wednesday Afternoon. 

Miss Clay presided. Mrs. Blanken- 
burg reported for the Committee on 
Legislation for Civil Rights. Methods 
of legislative work were discussed. 
Mrs. Helen P. Jenkins, Mr. Whitfield, 


Mrs. Belle Davis Smith, fraternal dele- 
gate from the W. C. T. U., and Mrs. 


Clara B. Colby were introduced. Mrs. 
Anna Cadogan Etz spoke on “Wo- 
man’s Share in Productive Industry.” 
Mrs. Pauline Steinem reported for the 
Committee on Education, and on her 
motion it was voted that the commit- 
tee should investigate the text-books 
now in use in schools and colleges, 
and try to secure the introduction of 
books giving a due amount of atten- 
tion to what women have done. Miss 
Laura Gregg gave her report as a Na- 
tional organizer. Henry B. Blackwell 
reported for the Committee on Resolu- 
tions, and, after discussion, the reso- 
lutions were adopted. They have al- 
ready been published. Other business 
was transacted, which cannot be re- 
corded here for lack of space. 
The Last Evening. 

Mrs. Ella Hawley Crossett presided. 

The convention closed in a blaze of 








PETITION TO CONGRESS. 


PETI TION 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the U nited States: 





We, the undersigned citizens of the United States, over 21 years of age, 
Body to submit to the Legislatures of the several States for ratification an amendment to the National Consti- 
tution which shall enable women to vote. 


OCCUPATION 


Association to sign the above petition, cut out the coupon and mail it to the president of 
Association, if their State is doing active work in circulating this petition; if not, to Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt 


glory, with three great speeches, from 


Wise, Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt and Miss Shaw. Miss 
Mills announced that Mrs. G. H. Lew- 
is had given her office for suffrage 
headquarters in Buffalo. 

The next National Convention will 
be held in Seattle toward the end of 
July. 1909. The invitation brought 
by the president of Washington, Mrs. 
Emma Smith De Voe, was accepted 
with enthusiasm. 

The following 
were made by the National at Buffalo 
to all the States: 

National Recommendations. 

To help circulate a large petition to 
Congress for a 16th Amendment. 

To make use of suffrage posters on 
every possible occasion. 

To petition every Legislature for 
some form of suffrage, and to follow 
this up with systematic legislative 
work. 

To question candidates and try to 
elect our friends and defeat our ene- 
mies, 

To carry on a systematic and spe- 
cialized distribution of suffrage liter- 
ature. 

To place bound volumes of suffrage 
leaflets in all libraries. 

To recommend the members to en- 
close a Political Equality Leaflet in 
every letter they send out. 

To secure the largest 
school vote by women. 


Rabbi Stephen 8. 


recommendations 


possible 





LITERARY NOTICES. 





Letters and Memoria!s of Wendell 
Phillips Garrison, literary editor of the 
Nation, 1865-1906. Cambridge, 1908, 
with a portrait. 

Wendell Phillips Garrison, for forty- 
one years an editor of the New York 
Nation, was born in Cambridgeport, 
Mass, June 4, 1840, and died in South 
Orange, New Jersey, Feb. 27, 1907. His 
life of nearly 67 years was unevent- 
ful, and was personally known only 
to a few relatives and friends. Yet it 
was one of incessant and untiring 
mental activity. He passed an event- 
ful boyhood in his father’s home, 








The Philadelphia Record and various other papers have been printing the following: 


hereby petition your Honorable 


ADDRESS 


Readers of this paper who favor woman suffrage are requested by the National 


Woman 
State 


American Suffrage 


their Suffrage 


, 


Massachusetts names should be sent to the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Asso- 


Let each of our readers ask the elitor of her local paper to publish this petition. 
el aN i ee ed a ae 


Daniels, in his introduction to this 
memorial volume, well says that “they 
have made it such a record of their 
father’s activity in behalf of the eman- 
cipation of the slave and many other 


reforms that it must remain. the 
standard history of the Abolition 
Movement. To this monumental 


task Mr. Garrison devoted his spare 
hours during ten years, setting apart 
at least one day each week for the 
hecessary research and writing.” 

For forty years Mr. Garrison resided 
at Llewellyn Park, Orange, New Jer- 
sey. He was twice married, first in 
1865, to Luey MeKim of Philadelphia, 


who died in 1877. Later, in 1891, he 
married Mrs. Anne McKim Dennis, 
who died in 1893. He is survived by 


a son and daughter, Mr. Philip MeKim 
Garrison and Mrs. Charles Dyer Nor- 


ton. His eldest son Lloyd died in 
1900. 
It has been well said that “self 


effacement was the law of Mr. Garri- 
son's being.” This memorial volume 
contains but few personal details. Yet 
his life was singularly intense. “His 
true monument is in the 82 volumes 
of ‘The Nation,’ into which he poured, 
in all of Milton’s meaning, the preci- 
ous life-blood of a master spirit.” 
H. B. B. 
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TRADE UNIONS FOR SUFFRAGE. 


The following trade unions in Mas- 
sachusetts have suf- 
frage resolutions since the last report 
in the Woman's Journal: 

Salem Carpenters, No. 1210: Wal- 
tham Bleachery and Dye Workers, 
No. 12096; Leominster Carpenters, No. 


passed woman 


794: Lynn Painters, Decorators and 
Paperhangers, No. 111; Boston Elec- 
trical Workers, No. 103: Holyoke 


Wool Sorters, No. 598; Boston Stable- 
men's Protective, No. 407: Boston 
Wood, Wire and Metal Lathers, No. 
72: Lynn Barbers’ Union, No. 347: 
Boston Dry Goods Clerks, No, 796; 
Athol Central Labor Union: Quincey 
Lathers’ Union, No. 96; Carpenters’ 
District Council of Newton, Waltham 


‘and Vicinity; Boston Pattern Makers’ 


Association; Townsend Coopers’ Un- 


amid the stress of the anti-slavery/ion, No, 96; Newton Carpenters, No. 


struggle, attended the Boston public 
schools, graduated at Harvard College 
in 1861, and after two years of private 
teaching found his permanent pursuit 
in journalism. Eighteen months’ em- 
ployment on the New York Indepen- 
dent preceded his fortunate life-long 
connection with Edwin Lawrence God- 
kin, in the editorship of the New York 
Nation. Two men more unlike, yet 
more needful each to the other, never 
entered into literary companionship. 
Godkin, brilliant, aggressive, critical, 
independent and opinionative, endowed 
with caustic humor and ability of mer- 
ciless satire, was devoted to high liter- 
ary criticism and lofty political ideals. 
But he was quite incapable of the end- 
less detail of general management. 
The tact and genial thoughtfulness of 
Mr. Garrison drew to the Nation a 
galaxy of writers and reviewers, which 
comprised leading men of this country 
and of Europe, whose relation often 
became one of warm personal friend- 
ship. Many of these never came inte 
personal contact with Mr. Garrison, 
whose private life was singularly quiet 
and unobtrusive. In 1905, when fail- 
ing health obliged him to withdraw 
from the editorship of the Nation, 
more than 200 of these staff contri- 
butors united in presenting him with 
a beautiful silver vase, in recognition 
of “40 years of able, upright, and pat- 
riotic work.” 

The secret of Mr. Garrison's singu- 
lar efficiency was his absolute de- 
votion to his self-imposed duties 
Throughout these forty-one years there 
were very few weeks’ issues of the 
Nation which he did not personally 
make up and see through the press, 
reading all the proofs, preparing the 
elaborate index to each volume, main- 
taining the paper’s high standard of 
scholarly acuracy and typographical 
excellence. Though personally with- 
drawn from the public, he carried on an 
immense correspondence with his con- 
tributors, reviewed many books, par- 
ticularly those relating to slavery and 
to the lives and works of his favorite 
authors, Rousseau and Erasmus. 

During his entire life he took only 
one real vacation of any length, when 
in 1884 he spent two months in Eu- 
rope. His great work was the life of 
his father, the editor of the Liberator 
and president of the American Anti- 
slavery Society. This elaborate four 
volume biography is the joint produc- 
tion of himself and his brother, Fran- 
cis Jackson Garrison. Mr. J. H. Me- 





Middlesex Federation of 
Building Trades; Norwood Bookbind- 
ers, No. 176: Boston Shop and Mill 
Hands, No. 1410; Boston Railway Car- 
men, Bay State Lodge, No. 102; Bos- 
ton Hoisting and Portable Engineers, 
No. 4: Brockton Painters, Decorators 
and Paperhangers, No. 296; Worces- 
ter Iron Molders, No. 5; Boston In- 
terior Freight Handlers and Ware- 
housemen, No. 80: Springfield Brick- 
lnyers, Masons and Plasterers; Law- 
rence Musicians’ Protective, No. 372; 
Holyoke Leather Workers on Horse 
Goods, No. 160; Brockton Sole Fasten- 
ers and Rough Rounders, No. 111: 
Taunton Granite Cutters; Chicopee 
Loomfixers, No. 381; Springfield Waste 


1600; South 


Handlers, No. 8964; Wire Weavers’ 
Benevolent and VProtective Associa- 
tion, Eastern Division; Cambridge 


Boiler Makers, No. 515: Adams Polish 
Weavers’ Union, No. 509; Boston Rail- 
way Clerks. No. 143; Amesbury Metal 
Spinners, Buffers and Lampmakers, 
No. 47: Boston Machinists, No. 264; 
Boston Tailors, No. 1; Boston Vest 
Makers, No. 172: Leominster Comb 
and Novelty Rubbers, No. 12047; East 
Boston Carpenters, No. 218; Rockport 
Paving Cutters, No. 53: Waltham . 
Painters’ Union, No. 921; Woburn Car- 
penters, No. 885; Brockton Building 


Trades Council: Webster Boot and 
Shoe Workers, No. 278: Springfield 
Tailors, No. 26; Beverly Plumbers. 
Steamfitters, etc., No. 138; Brockton 
Typographical Union, No. 224; Fall 
River Electrical Workers, No. 437: 
Newton Painters, Decorators and 


Paperhangers, No. 545; Athol Federal 
Labor Union, No. 11891: Lowell Leatn- 
er Workers, No. 31. 
Mary Hutcheson Page, 
Chairman Committee on Industrial 
Relations Affecting Women and 
Children. 


SPECIALIZED LITERATURE. 


Each local League should make a 
list of influential persons in the 
neighborhood whom it desires to con- 
vert, and every few weeks send them 
a suffrage leaflet adapted to them— 
Mrs. Sarah Platt Decker to club wo- 
men, “Do Teachers Need the Ballot?” 
to teachers, ete. Send 10 cents in 
stamps to National Suffrage Head- 
quarters, Warren, O., for a full sample 
set of the Political Equality Leaflets. 
and then pick out the most suitable. 
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LINES TO MRS. CATT. 





Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt attained 
her fiftieth birthday on Jan. 9. She 
has an office at the Martha Washington 
Hotel, in New York City, and her as- 
sistants, who work in the adjoining 
room, greeted her with the following 
poem: 

To Our Gracious Lady. 


The Germans have a pretty word 
For her they seek to honor; 

They riame her “Gracious Lady,’ and 
Call blessings down upon her. 


You are our Gracious Lady, sweet; 
Long days, tho’ we don’t heed ’em, 
We've watched you at your thankless 
job 
Of bringing human freedom. 
We've watched your slender, snowy 
hands, 
To push the great world toiling, 
To drag or lead it one inch on 
From out its sordid moiling. 


We've watched your patience with the 
fool, 
The bore, the fraud, the faker, 
Who, offered at two cents apiece, 
Would never find a taker. 


And still your sweetness is the same 
To each poor needy human; 

Whate’er her faults or fakes, to you 
A woman's still a woman. 


And so we lay this little meed 

Of praise and love before you; 
You are our Gracious Lady, and 

Our hearts shall still adore you. 
—From the Girls in the Inside Room. 





THE DAUGHTERS OF ZELOPH- 
EHAD. 


Rev. Dr. A. Louis Banks preached 
in the Trinity Methodist Church of 
Denver the other day on the five 
orphan daughters of Zelophehad, who 
appealed to Moses for the right to an 
inheritance from their father on the 
same terms as if they had been sons, 
and obtained it. Dr. Banks said: 

“Women ought on every opportun- 
ity to stand out for equal rights and 
privileges for all women. The daugh- 
ters of Zelophehad by their brave act 


made a brighter day for every He- 
brew girl who was left to fight her 
own way as an orphan in all the 


years to follow. So no woman ought 
to be indifferent to injustice toward 
other girls and women because she 
herself happens to be hedged about by 
kindly circumstances. She should 
have the public spirit to stand out 
bravely for the rights of all women. 
The working women of this country, 
who are having ever-increasing op- 
portunities for toil and ever-improv- 
ing wages and justice, owe a great 
debt of gratitude and honor to such 
women as Lucy Stone and Susan B, 
Anthony and Frances Willard, and 
other noble-spirited women who, 
against every conceivable kind of op- 
position, fought a battle not for 
themselves alone, but for all women 
through all time.” 





HE IS A VOTER. 


The Seattle Star reports that a 
young man named Charley Campbell 
lately appeared in a police court as the 
prosecuting witness against several 
women who were accused of loitering 
around saloons. “I am in the pay of 
the police department,” he 
“Sergeant of Police Wilkes pays me 
for my duties.” “Your ‘duties’, eh?” 
snapped the attorney. “Just tell the 
court your ‘duties.’” ‘Well,’ said 
Charley, “I go into the saloons and 
cafes on Pike street, and if I see a 
woman or girl who looks good, I walk 
up and ask her to have a drink. Af- 
ter the drink I suggest that we take 
a walk. If she takes me up, I steer 
her towards the officers who are wait- 
ing outside, and the officers pinch 


her.” The judge ignored Charley's 
testimony and discharged two of the 
defendants. A third defendant, 


known to the judge, was sentenced to 
thirty days in jail and a fine of $50. 
It is most undesirable that women 
should “loiter around saloons,” but if 
every man who does it were fined $5), 
the fines would supply all the needs 
of the public revenue. It is interest- 
ing to reflect that Charley Campbell 
can vote. whie the most respectable 
matrons of Washington are debarred. 





LEAGUE OF CCMPASSION. 


The Florence Crittenton 
Compassion was formed by the union 
of the Florence Crittenton Home 
ciety and the Life Line League. It 
maternity home for 
a home of compas- 


So- 


now operates a 
unfortunate girls, 
sion for erring girls, a home of refuge 
for tempted, and 
girls, a free dispensary, and a training 
school for 
Also, in connection with the New 
England Sanatorium, it conducts a free 


homeless 


nurses. 


dispensary for the most unfortunate 
of the city’s poor. Over 300 poor 
girls pass through these homes an- 


nually. and nearly 100 babies are born 
in them. Scores of tempted, homeless 
girls are rescued from lives of sin and 


said. | 


League of} 


friendless | 
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| 





| 
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many others prevented from taking 
the fatal step by the earnest efforts of 
its workers. The annual expenses for 
the maintenance of all this work are 
less than $1200. After practising the 
greatest economy during this past 
year of commercial depression, this 
very worthy charity finds itself about 
$2500 behind in its expenses, and 
makes earnest appeal to the public for 
a generous New Year offering. It 
also asks for legacies with which to 
maintain and extend its operations. 

The Rev. A. Z. Conrad is the presi- 
dent of the society, the Rev. O. P. 
Gifford of Brookline treasurer, and 
the Rev. William J. Cozens, general 
superintendent. The offices are at 514 
Tremont Temple, Boston. 





WOMEN NEEDED ON AGRICUL- 
TURAL COMMISSION. 


A committee of five men, appointed 
by the President, is investigating ag- 
ricultural conditions. Dean Bailey of 
Cornell is the chairman, and the com- 
mittee has drawn up a list of ques- 
tions for reply, and sent 40,000 copies 
of it out a.l over the country. It 
would have heen a good idea to put a 
woman on the commission, especially 
as the questions that are asked have 
to do with the home, social surround- 
ings, education, etc., rather than with 
crops and soils. 





NEW ZEALAND AND UNITED 
STATES. 





For twenty years New Zealand 
headed straight toward the conditions 
of the old world. But the teachings 
of Grey and Ballance and the still 
more impressive teachings of experi- 
ence stirred the common people to 
take the government into their own 
possession. In 1800 this was done, and 
the movement of the Commonwealth 
was reversed. Since then New Zea- 
land has moved steadily away from 
congested wealth and_ aristocratic 
power, and toward diffusion, equaliza- 
tion and fraternity. 

A few important 
duced to their 
brought into strong relief in the fol- 
lowing crisp analysis:— 

United States. 

Manhood suffrage. 

Nominations by machine. 

Government by party. 

Spoils system. 

Political corruption. 

Monopoly pressure to control gov- 
ernment. 

Concentration of wealth. 

Dollar the king. 

Government loans to banks. 


contrasts 
lowest 


are re- 
terms 


and | 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
LITERATURE. 


The following are among the tracts 
and leaflets for sale at National Wom- 
an Suffrage Headquarters, Warren, O. 





PAMPHLETS. 
Susan B. Anthony Booklet. Price 10 
cents. Especially useful for clubs that 


mean to celebrate Miss Anthony's birthday 
on Feb, 15. 
Eminent Suffrage. 


Opinions on Woman 


Compiled by Alice Stone Blackwell and 
Elizabeth J. Hauser. Price 5 cents. 
Woman and Social Service, by Mrs. 
Charlotte Perkins Gilman. Price 5 cents. 
The Modern City and the Municipal 
Franchise for Women, by Jane Addams. 
Price 5 cents. 

Objections Answered, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. Two copies for 5 cents. 
Women and the School Vote, by Alice 


Price 2 cents. 


POLITICAL EQUALITY LEAFLETS, 


Stone Blackwell. 


Edited by Alice Stone Blackwell. Trice 
15 cents per 100; 
The Direct Way, by Prof. Frances 


Squire Dotter. 

Some Colorado Incidents, by 
edith. 

Mr. and Mrs. 

Do Teachers 
Blackwell. 

Dorothy Dix on Woman's Ballot. 

Women and Ancient Customs, by Mrs. 
Judith Hyams Douglas. 

Some Reasons Why, by 
Cudogen Etz. 

Woman Suifrage Endorsed, by Elizabeth 
J. Hauser. 

The Unanswerable Argument (that wom- 
en do not want it), by Mrs. Lida Calvert 
Obenchain, author of “Aunt Jane of Ken- 
tucky.”’ 

The Bible 
tishop J. W. 

Dr, Thomas on 


Ellis Mer- 
Sapsea, by Israel Zangwill. 
Need the Ballot? by Miss 


Mrs. Anna 


for Woman Suffrage, by 
LBashford. 


Woman's Ballot, by 


Miss Woolley on Woman's Ballet, by 
Mary EK, Woolley, president of Mt. Ilolyoke 
College. 

Alice Freeman Palmer on Women's 
Duties. 

Judge Lindsey on Suffrage. by Den B. 


Lindsey of the Denver Juvenile Court. 


Mrs. Decker on Equal Saffrage, by Mrs. 
Sarah Platt Decker. 

The Ballot and the Schools, by Mrs. 
Helen L. Grenfell, State Superintendent 


of Public lestruetion fer Colorade. 

More Testimony from Celorads, by Prof. 
IInvry KK. Kelly. 

Gen. Hale on Colorado Women's Vote, 
by Gen. Irving Hale. 

Fruits of Mqual Suffrage, No. 1. 

Fruits of Equal Suffrage, No. 2. 

(‘The foregoing two leaflets give a_ list 
of the impreved laws passed in the en- 
franchised States since women were given 


the ballot). 


Margiret Long on Colorado. 


Family Suffrage in New Zealand, by 
Ilen. Ilugh If. Lusk. 


Suffrage in New Zealand, by Charles lal 
ward Russell, 

New Zealand's Experience, by Sir Joseph 
George Ward 


Equal Suffrage in Australia, by Lady 
Hlolder, 
Women's Vote in Australia, by VDrof. R. 





| 


>. Macnaghten. 

When Gamblers “Pray” 

“Demand.’’ by Kate BE. N. 
Mrs. Livermore on Suffrage, by 

Livermore. 

What is a Democracy? by Mrs. Susan W. 


and Mothers 
Feltham. 
Mary A. 


| FitzGerald. 


Unjust discrimination in freight | wee gee the Home, by Mrs, Susan W. 
“iizGerald. 
rates. | Two Workings of a Bad Law, by Lora 
Railroads and telegraphs for private |S. La Mance. 
»rofit | ‘The Wage Earner and the Ballot, by 
I ai ‘ ‘i : |} Mrs. Maud Nathan. 
Organization of capital in the lead. | Persuasion or Resnonsibility? by Mrs. 
Frequent and costly strikes and | Florence Kelley. 


lockouts. 
Industrial conflict; disputes of labor 
and capital settled by battle. 
Ten-hour day, 
Contractor system in 
Taxation for revenue. 
Farmers and workingmen 
at the ballot box. 
Monopolists and politicians in con- 
trol. 


public works. 


New Zealand. 

Equal suffrage—men and women. 

Nominations by popular petition. | 

Government by the people. 

Merit system. 

No political corruption. 

Government pressure to break down 
monopoly, 

Diffusion of wealth. 

Manhood the king. 

Government loans to farmers. 

No discrimination in freight rates. 

Railroads and telegraphs for public 
service. . 

(rganization of men in the lead. 

No strikes or lockouts. 


} Wenney 


divided | 1. 


| 
| 


| 


| 
| 


to Work- 


Florcice 


Woman Suffrage: Its Relation 
ing Women and Children, by 
Kelley. 


ALIS. 


toosevelt for Equal Rights. 

The Ballot and the Telephone, by Anne 
Fitzhugh Miller. 

Women and the Vote, by Mrs. Mary 


OP’ Sullivan. 


Woman Suffrage and Prosperity, by Gail 


mghlin. 

Why Women Should Voete, by Miss 
Rlackwell, 

The Division of Laber, by Miss Black 
well. 

Progress of Woman Suffrage, by Miss 


Blackwell, 
The M. A. 0. F. E. 8. W.. 
well. 
Captivated Calves, by 
Obenechain. 
Testimony 
Thomas. 
Woman in the 
Hloar. 
Frederie ©. 


A full 


by Miss Black 


Mrs. 


Lida Calver 


from Wyoming, by A. ©. 


State, by Hon. George F 


on Suffrage. 

sample set of the Political 
Equality Leaflets, one of each kind, 
10 cents. Address National Suffrage 
Hendquarters, Warren, O. 


Ilaowe 


Much of the foregoing literature. but not 
all of it. can be had at the office of the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associa 
tien, G Marthoro’ St.. Boston, Mass. The 
following literature can be had only at 6 


Industrial peace; disputes of labor | Marthore’ St.: 


and capital settled by judicial de- 
cision. 
EFight-hour day. 


Direct employment and co-operative | W 


methods. 
Taxation for the public good, 
Farmers and workingmen united at 
the ballot box. 
The common people in 
From Prof. Parsons’s 
New Zealand. 


control. 
History of 


PLEASANT WORDS. 





A friend at Rochester Junction, N. 
Y., writes: “The Woman's Journal is 
a splendid paper, and I enjoy every 
column. It is an education to read 


it. I have lent many copies to my 
neighbors, and they say they enjoy 
it: but some are very conservative.” 


A friend in Waynesburg, Pa., send- 
ing her own subscription and one for 
the library of the college, adds: “I 
read the Woman's Journal with more 
avidity than any other paper or mag- 
azine, because it is so thoroughly 
nlive to the best interests of women.” 

A friend in Rhode Island says, ‘‘No 
paper comes into my house that is 
read with greater interest than the 
Woman's Journal.” 





From Scottsville, N. Y., a subscriber 
writes. “The Woman’s Journal is a 
welcome guest every week, and I 
greatly honor the faithful people at 
the helm.” 


| 


PAMPIILETS. 


Mrs, Tiewe’s Reply to Mrs. Humphry 
Tard, 2 for 5 cents. 

The Enfranchisement of Women, by Rev. 
John W. Chadwick. 5 cents. 

A Leeture on Woman's Rights, 
Ernestine LL. (delivered in 
cents, 

The Higher Edneation of Women, by Col 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, 5 cents. 

Woman's Influence in Volities, by Henry 
Ward Reecher, 5 cents. 

Ilow Women Voted in Coloratlo, by 
James S. Clarkson, 2 cents. 

Woman Suffrage the Growth of Civiliza 
tion. by Hlon. Henry S. Washburn. 2 cents. 

Women's Wages. by Catherine Waugh 
MeCulloch, 25 cents. 

d Neglected Duty of the Women of 
Mossachusetts. by George VPellew, 5 cents. 

The Right to Govern Ourselves, by Wil 
liam |. Bowditeh, 5 cents. 

A Glance at the Situation, by 
Eastman, 2 cents. 

Argument for a Sixteenth Amendment, 
hy Hon. George * floar, John If. 
Mitchell and Angus Cameron, 5 cents, 


ly Mrs 


tose S51), 5 


llon. 


| 
| 


Mary F. 


LEAFLETS. 


Publie Sehools, by Mrs. 
1 cent. 


Colorade, by 


Women and the 
Esther F. Boland, 

Miss MeCracken on 
Stone Blackwell, 1. cent 

Prof. Kelly on Colorado, 2 cents. 
is the unabridged letter from Prof. 
of Denver to Senator Gale of lowa, an 
abridgment of which is published in the 
Political Equality Series). 

Mrs. Howe on Woman Suffrage, 1 cent. 
(This is not Mrs. Howe's reply to Mrs 
Humphry Ward, but an earlier address of 
hers). 

The City for the People, by Frederick C. 
Ilowe, 1 cent. 

In sending for any of this literature. 
notice the place from which it should be 


Alice 


(This 
Kelly 


ordered, and apply to the right address 
DO NOT ORDER IT FROM THE WOM- 
AN’S JOURNAL OFFICE, as that would 





enuse delay and trouble. 














NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mayor Whitlock of Toledo has 
signed the National woman suffrage 
petition, and so have his wife, his sec- 
retary and his stenographer. 

Senator Wm. Alden Smith of Michi- 
gan, in a speech before a large gather- 
ing of teachers, lately declared him- 
self to be in favor of woman suffrage, 
and of equal pay for equal work. 

At the meeting of the board of trus- 
tees of Boston University this week, 
Bishop Mallalieu. advocated having 
more women on the board, and paid 
a tribute to the memory of Lucy 
Stone. 

President-elect Taft, in a speech 
made at Sabina, O., late in the cam- 
paign, said in addressing a crowd of 
school children: “You do not vote 
now, but some day you will, and I 
hope when you do the girls will vote 
as well as the boys.” 

We hold no brief for the suffrag- 
ettes, but it occurs to us that the ar- 
gument used against them, ‘“‘woman’s 
place is the home,” is particularly un- 
convincing. It implies that man’s 
place is the voting booth. What per- 
centage of his life does a man spend 
there?—N. Y. Mail. 

AN article entitled “Susan B. An- 
thony: A Reminiscence,”’ by Eugene V. 
Debs, is a feature of The Socialist Wo- 
man for January, and the issue con- 
tains much interesting matter besides. 
The paper is published at Girard, 
Kan.; price 50 cents a year, single 
copies 5 cents. 

The National suffrage petition is be- 
ing circulated among the men’s trade 
unions in New York, and all these 
names, headed by that of John Mitch- 
ell, will be pasted together in a separ- 
ate section. The “Big Six,’ Typo- 
graphical Union No. 6, is one of the 
unions which have already sent for 
the petition blanks. 

Lady Grosvenor lives in Saighton 
Grange, near Chester, England. The 
building was once a monastery. Lady 
Grosvenor preserves all as nearly as 
possible in its former state. In the 
beautiful garden the walks are paved 
with stones, as they were hundreds of 
years ago, when the sandaled monks 
walked over them, Within box hedges 
in one corner is a “saints’ garden” 
where grow flowers named after the 
saints. 

Alfred Austin, the insignificant poet 
laureate of England, has come out 
against woman suffrage. He says: 
“War might be brought about by wo- 
men against the efforts of men to 
avert it, and, in that event, it woula 
be mere man alone who would have to 
fight and die.” In England, soldiers 
are not allowed to vote, and the per- 
sons at the head of the government 
who determine the question of peace 
or war, seldom take the field in person. 
The military argument against equal 
rights, which is flimsy enough in a re- 
public, is doubly so in a monarchy. 

The Fathers’ and Mothers’ Club of 
Boston is arranging public meeting 
to be held in Hluntington Hall, Jan. 1%, 
at S I’. M., to arouse interest in the 
“Big Brothers’ movement which has 
been so successfully started in New 
York and other cities. It aims to give 
help and a chance to boys who have 
got into trouble—largely because in 
the congested tenement districts they 
have no place to play. Ernest Kk. 
Coulter, deputy clerk of the children’s 
court of New York, writes pithily, “ff 
you believe that a boy in the open is 
better than a boy in jail, you are in 
sympathy with the movement.” The 
call for the meeting is signed by a 
long list of eminent Bostonians. 

Dr. McArthur of the Calvary Baptist 
church of New York lately said: “If 
we have any proper conception of the 
meaning of politics, we shall readily 
see that its discussion is emineitly 
appropriate in all the pulpits of the 
land. That is a dwarfed, unmanly, 
unchristian gospel which refuses to 
put on its armor and fight for truth 
and God. There is no interest of the 
human race on which the pulpit can 
afford to be silent. The church must 
stand for civic, commercial, political 
and personal righteousness. She must 
lift up her voice against evil wherever 
it is found and in whatever form it 
appears.” But two-thirds of. the 
church members have no vote. 

Frances EF, Willard has a fitting me- 
morial in Philadelphia in a handsome 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 


There is no more effective way to 
nid the cause of equal rights than by 
assisting the woman suffrage papers. 

Form of Bequest. 


I hereby give and bequeath to the 
Proprietors of the Woman’s Journal, 
published in Boston, a corporation es- 
tablished by the laws of Massachu- 
setts, the sum of dollars, to be 
applied by such Proprietors, principal 
and interest, at their discretion, to the 
support and improvement of _ the 
paper, and the promotion of the prin- 
ciples which it advocates. 








new public school at Orleans and Em- 
erald streets, which has been named 
in her honor. At its dedication the 
Philadelphia County W. C. T. U. pre- 
sented a portrait of Miss Willard, the 
county treasurer, Mrs. S. G. McFar- 
land, making the address. Prof. John 
L. Shroy, supervising principal, com- 
posed the “Willard School Song,” 
which was sung with a will by the 
pupils. Professor Shroy told of the 
need of a piano for the school, and at 
the next county executive meeting 
the W. C. T. U. voted to buy a first- 
class instrument bearing a silver 
plate with the inscription, “Memorial 
to Frances E. Willard, from Philadel- 
phia County Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union.” 


HUMOROUS. 





Maud—"“‘Funny you should fall in 
love with a man ten years your 
senior.” 

Ethel—“He isn’t. Neither of us be- 
gan to live until we knew each other, 
so we’re exactly the same age.” 





Macdougall (to his new fourth wife) 
—‘The meenister doesna approve 0’ 
my marryin’ again, an’ sae young a 
wife, too. But, as I tell’t him, I canna 
be aye buryin’, buryin’.” 
ribbons? 
What 


Stationer — “Typewriter 
Yes, sir, we have all kinds. 
sort do you wish?” 

Private Secretary (of trust magnate) 
—Have you any that—er—when you 
use ‘em, you know, the—the writing 


will fade away entirely in a few 
days?’—Chicago Tribune. 

“My grandfather,” said the new 
neighbor, “was a_ great portrait- 
painter. With one stroke he could 
change a smiling face into a sad 
one.” 

“Huh!” exclaimed small Johnny, 
“Our teacher can do that.’’-—Chicago 
News. 





When the minister, who was a bache- 
lor, had been helped to Mrs. Porter’s 
biscuits for the third time, he looked 
across the table at Rhoda, staring at 
him with round, wondering eyes. “I 
don’t often have such a good supper as 
this, my dear,” he said in his most 
propitiatory tone. Rhoda dimpled: 
“We don't always,” she said in her 
clear little voice. “I'm awful glad you 
came.’—Universalist Leader. 

An ambitious young man recently 
ealled upon a publisher and told him 
confidentially that he had decided to 
write a book, and he would be pleased 
to afford the publisher the chance to 
bring it out. 

“May I venture to inquire as to the 
nature of the book you propose to 
write?” asked the publisher. 

“Oh,” in an offhand way answered 
the aspirant for fame, “I think of do- 
ing something on the line of ‘Les 
Miserables,’ only livelier, you know!” 
—Lippincott’s. 

In one of our modern public 
schools is a little girl whose parents 
hold that the principal aim of a wo- 
man in life should be marriage. The 
child constantly failed in geography. 
The teacher sent a note to her 
mother, but no improvement followed. 

“Did you give your mother the 
note?” the teacher asked. 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“What did she say?” 

“She said that she didn’t know 
geography an’ she got married, an’ 
my aunt didn’t know geography an’ 
she got married, an’ you know 
geography and you haven't got mar- 
ried.”’-—Newsbook. 


FLOWERS 


Either loose or made 
up into beautiful and 
artistic arrangements 
for any purpose re- 
quired, at most reason- 
able prices. We also 
ofier helpful sugges- 
tions. Telephone or- 
ders very carefully at- 
tended to. 


J. NEWMAN & SONS CORP’N 


24 TREMONT STREET Old Boston Museum Site 


























THE MISSES ALLEN 
SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 
WEST NEWTON, MASS, 
Telephone 131-1 Newton West. 








tive waists. 


becoming models. 


be done up without being ironed. 





Miss M. F. Fisk, 


322 Boylston St. 
Announces the Opening of two styles of very attras- 


Nets in colors and Cotton Crepe in white. 


The shades in Nets are Brown, Navy, Gray and White; very 
The Crepe are most distinguished in design, done 
with inch and Cluny insertion, and are in great demand, as they can 


THE RED 
GLOVE SHOP 
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